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OUR CALENDAR—AN INHERITANCE FROM 
ROME 


Prepared by MARGUERITE KRETSCHMER 


The two Roman writers who tell us the most about 
the Roman calendar and their method of reckoning 
days are Macrobius and Ovid. Macrobius, a gram- 
marian of the fourth century A.D., composed a work 
called the “Saturnalia” from the fact that he wrote 
it as a diversion during this holiday season. In this 
book he treats of various subjects in connection with 
the different festivals celebrated throughout the 
Roman year. The other writer is Ovid, who in his 
“Fasti’”’ (meaning “holidays’’) explains in verse the 
festivals of the first half of the year and gives many 
interesting references to the Roman calendar. 

According to Macrobius, the Egyptians were the first 
to divide the year into definite periods. Later, different 
peoples varied in the number of months composing a 
year. Among the Greeks the Arcadians had three 
months, the Acarnanians six, and the rest 354 days. 
The Romans followed the advice of Romulus and 
divided their year into ten months, beginning it with 
March. There were in the year 304 days, 30 each in the 
six months of April, June, Sextilis (the early name for 
August), September, November, and December, and 31 
each in March, May, Quintilis (the early name for 
July), and October. 

Ovid says that the year ended when the moon had 
ten times reached its fullness, and that this number ten 
was held in great honor among the Romans, as having a 
special significance, for counting was then done on the 
ten fingers of the hands and the numbers up to ten 
were simple digits but those beyond ten were formed 
by addition. 

March was the first month of the year in earliest 
times. Macrobius says that Romulus named it from 
his father Mars, and Ovid writes that Romulus, after 
founding his new city, prayed thus to his father: 

Arbiter armorum, de cuius sanguine natus 
Credor, et ut credar, pignora multa dabo, 


A te principium Romano dicimus anno: 
Primus de patrio nomine mensis erit. 


In case there should be any doubt that March was 
once the first month, both Ovid and Macrobius call 
attention to the fact that July was formerly called 
Quintilis, the fifth, by direct reckoning, from March. 

The second month was called April, either from the 
Greek word ‘“‘aphron’”’ or “foam,’’ because Romulus, 
after naming the first month after his father Mars, 
wished to name the second after Aeneas’ mother Venus 
who had sprung from the sea-foam off the island of 
Cythera, or from the Latin verb “aperire”’ ‘“‘to open,” 
since at this time the buds of spring began to open, the 
sea was now safe for ships and free from ice, and the 
ground was thawed and ready for planting. Ovid 
expresses this idea in his lovely lines: 

Nam quia ver averit tunc omnia, densaaue cedit 

Frigoris asperitas, foetaqgue terra patet, 


Aprilem memorant ab aperto tempore dictum 
Quam Venus iniecta vindicat alma manu. 


- The origin of the name of May is very doubtful, and 
Ovid frankly confesses that he is unable to judge 


which of the many legends is the correct one; therefore 
he is silent on the subject. But Macrobius, who also 
says that there are conflicting legends, mentions some 
of the more plausible ones. According to the first of 
these, Romulus, after dividing the people into the 
Maiores, or older men, and the Iuniores, or younger 
men, named the month of May after the former and 
June after the latter. Another tradition says that 
among the people who lived at Tusculum in early 
times Jupiter was known as Maius, the ‘‘great one,” 
and that this name was transferred to the month of 
May. Another belief was that May was named for 
Maia, the mother of Mercury, since in this month 
the merchants (mercatores), who specially honored the 
god Mercury, all sacrificed to Maia for success during 
the year. 

June, as we have said before, may possibly have 
been named by Romulus after the Iuniores, or young 
men of the tribe. Perhaps also, says Macrobius, it 
was formerly called Iunonius and later, after the 
dropping out of a few letters in the word, the word 
became Iunius. This is the more likely because it was 
on the first of June that the great temple of Juno 
Moneta on the Capitoline was dedicated. Others 
think, says Macrobius, that June was named after 
M. Junius Brutus, because on the first of this month 
king Tarquin was driven from Rome by the consul. 
Ovid tells us that he was in the greatest perplexity 
when he wished to speak of the origin of the name of 
June, and that he betook himself to a secluded grove 
to pray for enlightenment. Here Juno appeared to him 
and affirmed that this month had been named for her: 


Ne tamen ignores vulgique errore traharis, 
Iunius a nostro nomine nomen habet. 


July, as we have seen, was first given merely a 
numerical designation by Romulus, who called it 
Quintilis, the “fifth,” and kept this name even after 
king Numa, the next king, had added the months of 
January and February and placed these at the be- 
ginning of the year. When Mark Antony, the son of 
the great Antony, brought forward in the Senate the 
motion that this month should be named after Caesar, 
it was called Iulius. 


August, formerly designated as Sextilis, or ‘‘sixth’’ 
by Romulus, later was named after Augustus the 
emperor by the Senate, because it was in this month 
that he had entered upon his first consulship, had 
celebrated three triumphs in Rome, had subjected 
Egypt to his rule, made himself commander in chief 
of all the Roman legions and had put an end to the 
civil war. 


September, originally the “seventh” month, kept 
its name even after the addition of January and 
February, except for a short time when it was named 
after Germanicus, the father of the emperor Claudius. 
After his untimely death on the battlefields in the 
north, the Senate, wishing to avoid a name associated 
with an evil omen, restored to the month its former 
name. 

Likewise October, at first the ‘‘eighth’’ month, was 
for a while named after the emperor Domitian, but 
when the Senate had obliterated the name of this 
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>“ wicked ruler from all his monuments, the month was 


once more called October as formerly. 

November, the ‘‘ninth,”” and December, the ‘‘tenth’”’ 
month retained their names from the earliest times. 

January, as has been said before, was added to the 
calendar by king Numa, the successor of Romulus, 
who named it for the god Janus of the double face who 
sees both the past and the future, the end of the old 
year and the beginning of the new. Numa realized 
that the year of 304 days as arranged by Romulus was 
too short, and being versed in the science of the Greeks, 
he adopted their method, and added 50 days, so that 
the year might henceforth contain twelve full moons 
instead of ten. To these 50 days he added 6 more 
taken from each of the months that had 30 days, 
namely April, June, Sextilis (August), September, 
November, and December. These 56 new days he 
gave to two new months, calling the first one January, 
as we have said, and the second, February, from the 
god Februus who presided over the purification cere- 
monies which the Romans performed at the beginning 
of each year. After the death of Numa, his calendar 
was followed by the Romans, except that they let a 
month of 30 days alternate with one of 31. The year 
now had 354 days, and this number was kept for a 
time, until it became apparent to the Romans that in 
this way the seasons did not fall on the same dates 
from year to year, and that the sun in its travels 
through the various signs of the Zodiac did not finish 
its course at the same point in each year. Thereupon, 
they undertook a series of complicated calculations 
minutely described by Macrobius but too difficult to 
be followed with accuracy now, and finally arrived at a 
definite number of days, 365 in all, with an extra 
“intercalary” day added every fourth year (cor- 
responding to our Leap Year) to the month of February, 
which otherwise had 28 days, and with the other 
eleven months alternately of 30 and 31 days except in 
the case of July and August both of which have 31. 


A SUMMER IN ROME 


By Grace GrirFitH, Lancaster, Ohio 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE: The editor deeply regrets the necessity ot 
omitting certain parts of Miss Griffith's article, due to limitation 
of space. But the parts that follow will recall delightful days to 
those who have veen students of the Academy and wil! perhaps 
arouse in others an irresistible desire to become a member of such 
a group. 

In addition to the regular work of the Academy 
there has been held each year, beginning in 1923, a 
summer session of the School of Classical Studies in 
Rome. The summer session lasts six weeks and is 
under the direction of Dr. Grant Showerman, head of 
the Department of Classical Studies of the University 
of Wisconsin. Since this is the session that is within 
the range of possibility for us all and with which the 
speaker is best acquainted, the remainder of our dis- 
cussion will attempt to present the work of the Acad- 

Very little time was lost in red tape, for within 
twenty-five minutes after the hour appointed for 
registration the school was declared by our director to 
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be formally in session.. That day was devoted to the 
geology and geography of Latium, and from the roof 
of the Academy building which crowns the Janiculum 
we had our first view of Eternal Rome and the Cam- 
pagna. 

The days that followed were just as full of impres- 
sive facts and views as was the first. We followed in 
the footsteps of the men of Latium from the founding 
of Rome, through its rise and decline, through pagan 
and Christian empire, through the centuries of darkness 
and of the Renaissance and through the rule of the 
pope kings to the birth of a new Italy and Mussolini’s 
famous march in 1922. Each day we met at the spot 
from which we could best view the scenes of the 
events which we were studying and about which we 
had so often read. Fond dreams came true when we 
saw the spot where Aeneas, the goddess-born, and his 
sea-bronzed men must have landed after sailing up the 
yellow Tiber; when we saw a piece of the ancient wall 
of Romulus, where Remus paid with his life the price 
of offending his high-spirited brother; when we saw 
the steps of Cacus, that robber whose cave was at the 
base of the cliff and who was himself killed by Hercules; 
when we stood on the rock of the Capitol where Marcus 
Manlius, single handed and in the dead of night dis- 
comfitted the Gauls; when we saw the spot where 
Romulus, in fulfillment of his promise, built the first 
temple to Jupiter Stator, and where centuries later 
silver-tongued Cicero assailed the enemy of that state 
he loved so much; and finally when we stood before 
the entrance to the temple of Divine Julius, erected 
over the spot where once was burned the body of the 
most famous Roman of them all and where each Ides 
of March Rome’s latest Caesar leaves a wreath in 
respectful honor. 

Familiar phrases of Latin authors took on new 
beauty and meaning when they could be enjoyed in the 
spots about which they were written. Aeneas no longer 
seemed far away as we sat on the west slope of the 
Palatine overlooking the Tiber and listened to these 
words of Vergil— 

“‘Now morning flushed the wave, and saffron-garbed 

Aurora from her rose-red chariot beamed 

In highest heaven; the sea-winds ceased to stir; 

A sudden calm possessed the air, and tides 

Of marble smoothness met the laboring oar. 

Then, gazing from the deep, Aeneas saw 

A stretch of groves whence Tiber’s smiling stream, 

Its tumbling current rich with yellow sands, 

Burst seaward forth; around it and above 

Shore-hunting birds of various voice and plume 

Flattered the sky with song, and, circling far 

O’er river bed and grove, took joyful wing. 

Thither to landward now his ships he steered, 

And sailed high-hearted up the shadowy stream.” 
or— 

“Now night had fallen; and all weary things, 

All shapes of beast and bird, the wide world o’er, 

Lay deep in slumber. So beneath the arch 

Of a cold sky Aeneas lay him down 

Upon the river-bank, his heart sore tried 

By so much war and sorrow, and gave o’er 

His body to its long delayed repose.” 


From the top of the Janiculum we could see for our- 
selves as we heard Martial say, 
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“On this side may you see the seven sovereign hills 
and take the measure of all Rome, the Alban hills and 
Tusculum too. On that side the traveler shows on the 
Flaminian or Salarian way, tho’ his carriage makes no 
sound, that wheels should not disturb the soothing 
sleep which neither boatswain’s call nor bargeman’s 
shout is loud enough to break, tho’ the Mulvian Bridge 
is so near and the keels that swiftly glide along the 
sacred Tiber.” 

What fun to walk along the Sacred Way with 
Horace and meet ‘‘The Bore,”’ 


“It chanced that I, the other day, 
Was sauntering up the Sacred Way, 
And musing as my habit is, 

Some trivial random fantasies, 

That for the time absorbed me quite, 
When there comes running up a wight 
Whom only by his name I knew, 

‘Ha, my dear fellow, how d’ye do?’ 
Grasping my hand he shouted.”’ 


Or to sit on a wall overlooking the Circus Maximus and 
enjoy a flirtation with the same poet: 

“TI sit not here because I am fond of high-bred 
horses; yet, the one you favor, I pray may win. To 
talk with you I came, and to sit with you, so that you 
might not miss knowing the love you stir. You gaze 
on the races; I on you; let us both gaze on what de- 
lights, both feast our own eyes.” 


One of the advantages of the Academy whith we 
esrecially appreciated was that of seeing places either 
not open to the ordinary tourist or off his usual route. 
Signor Paroli, director of the excavating now going 
forward in the city of Rome, personally conducted us 
through the latest excavations in the Forum of Augus- 
tus, and explained their significance. Another day he 
gave generously of his time and energy in demonstrating 
the new excavations in Trajan’s Forum. Work there 
has been in progress less than a year but has yielded 
wonderful results. Nowhere else in Rome did we have 
demonstrated so clearly the plans for the commercial 
life of the ancient city. Another project which we 
were able to follow was the excavation of the Mauso- 
leum of Augustus and the search for tablets similar to 
the famous Monumentum Ancyranum. At Pompeii, 
where we spent the last week-end of the session, we 
were shown through that ancient city by Signor della 
Corte himself. Since he has been in charge of the ruins 
for twenty years, he could well point out the most 
significant finds. We were also allowed to see the 
novissimti scavi, which are not yet open to the public. 

Every Saturday of our stay in Rome and occasionally 
during the week we enjoyed excursions to places of 
interest in the country roundabout. The first Saturday 
was a favorite, when we climbed the Alban Mount to be 
rewarded by a sweeping view of the Campagna and a 
glimpse of Rome and the blue Mediterranean in the 
distance. As we toiled up the steep ascent from Rocca 
di Papa, our path joined the Via Triumphalis, an 
ancient road, paved with basalt, once used for trium- 
phal processions by generals to whom the Senate had 
refused a triumph at Rome. Nothing that we saw any- 
where in Italy could surpass the lovely Alban Lake and 
still lovelier Lake Nemi which is justly considered the 
gem of the Alban Hills. It is to be remembered that its 


name was derived from the sacred grove (nemus) of 
Diana, of whose temple the foundations have been 
discovered below the village of Nemi. Two great 
barges, with marble pavements and leaden water- 
pipes, were moored off the temple. Previous attempts 
to raise the barges failed, and now work is going on to 
divert the water into the Alban Lake. When the emis- 
sary is ready to receive the waters, the pumps will 
begin. The first ship should appear by next spring and 
many treasures be recovered. 

Another day found us starting early for Tarquinia 
to visit there the tombs of the ancient Etruscans. 
Everyone marveled at the splendid state of preserva- 
tion in which the famous tomb paintings were found. 

We also spent a day at Hadrian’s villa near Tivoli. 
This was a magnificent creation of the last years of the 
Emperor Hadrian. It includes a Greek theater, of 
which the stage and rows of seats are distinguishable, 
an aviary, a stadium, store houses, bath houses, 
libraries, a basilica, many gardens and courts once in- 
closed by marble pillars, besides the imperial palace it- 
self. A beautiful setting heightens the attraction of 
the ruins. 

In our travels we did nor forget our good friend 
Cicero, but paid a visit to the site of his favorite villa 
at Tusculum. Climbing the hill to the town about mid- 
day, we were reminded of Cicero’s letter to Terentia 
at Tusculum in which he asked her to have plenty of 
hot water ready when he reached home, as he was 
bringing guests. It was easy to understand his request 
after that climb. The view from the site of the ancient 
town was fine, and as we lingered two or three hours in 
the shade of trees, it was pleasant to dwell on Cicero and 
his philosophy of life in harmony with nature. 

Ancient Ostia is less than fifteen miles from Rome. 
To walk through part of these extensive ruins, glancing 
at the most important streets, houses, granaries and 
public buildings, takes a day. Mosaic pavements 
constitute the most striking riches of Ostia. Around 
three sides of the vast open square behind the theater 
ran a colonnade which formed a portico for the offices 
of the commercial representatives of all countries of the 
Latin world. In the sixty-three mosaic pavements of 
this portico are scenes of ships, lighthouses, corn- 
measures and dolphins, fitting decoration for the en- 
trance halls of these sailors’ guild houses. In the baths 
of Ostia the most magnificent floor is a mosaic of 
Neptune driving four sea-horses, with swimmers, 
Tritons, and dolphins nearby. The swimmers are 
executing a stroke not unlike the Australian crawl! 

In closing may I tell you of one of the days which 
will live longest in our memories of Italy—that spent 
at Horace’s Sabine Farm and Tivoli. Starting from 
Rome early one bright July morning by motor, we 
climbed steadily for thirty miles to the little hill town 
of Licenza, named from the brook Digentia, where our 
first stop was made. When we came to the open square 
of the village, attracted by the noise of the motors, 
troops of children in various stages of undress came 
to meet us. As we walked up the steep, narrow, stair- 
like streets to the summit, their elders were not far 
behind, coming out of dark underground rooms to 
see these American millionaires. We were as interested 
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in them as they in us. New fashions always attract 
the feminine eye, so while they examined curiously 
our American-made clothes, we were surprised. to notice 
that corsets may be worn on the outside in’ Licenza, 
while babes are still wrapped in swaddling. clothes. 
Our goal on the summit of the hill was a tiny museum 
which contains fragmentary marbles, coins, ete., which 
have been found at the Sabine Farm. By the time we 
reached it, the children were close around us holding 
out their hands with insistent pleas of ‘‘Soldi, sig- 
norina,”’ so that the door-keeper was compelled to 
lock the door to keep them out while we enjoyed the 
museum. Nearby we found a tiny Italian school room 
which is kept by an old soldier and his wife for a mere 
pittance. We stepped in a moment, but it was vacation 
time and no school was in session. 

Leaving Licenza we crossed the valley toward 
Horace’s Farm. The Farm, with its few acres, lies in 
the midst of the hills which spread out to the west 
towards Monte Gennaro, the mountain mass which 
dominates the Sabines. The site is half encircled by 
the brook Digentia. 

By the roadside stands a finger post with the inscrip- 
tion “Villa di Orazio Flacco.’’ Leaving our cars by 
the side of the road, we climbed a small ridge through 
a grove of Spanish chestnuts. On emerging from the 
wood we were surprised by the splendid yiew of the 
villa and the completeness of its remains. It lies on a 
small plateau separated from the main valley of the 
Digentia by the chestnut-clad ridge which protects 
it on the east side. On the west side rises the wooded 
height of “delightful Lucretilis.’’ The plateau slopes 
gently to the south with the summit of Rocca Giovine 
showing on the skyline to the right, at about two 
miles distance. 

The space occupied by the villa and its garden is 
about an acre, that of the entire plateau being about 
one and one-half acres. 

The house, excavated in 1914, shows republican 
masonry of the time of Horace, adjacent to later 
buildings, chiefly baths, dating from Vespasian and the 
Antonines. Perhaps a wealthy admirer of the poet 
had made it his home, adding to its comforts and 
conveniences, while he carefully preserved the earlier 
walls and pavements. Three rooms are paved with 
black and white mosaics in geometrical patterns. 
Colored marble tesserae, small blue and yellow and 
green cubes, are also found. As we followed our guide 
among the walls, it was a pleasant game to reconstruct 
other details. If we may judge by the comparative 
slightness of the walls and the absence of anything 
like stairs, the house was probably all on une floor. 
The sunny terrace or veranda and the southern aspect 
of all rooms are just what we should expect in the house 
of a lover of sunshine like Horace. 

After the inspection of the villa we withdrew to the 
shade of the chestnut grove for lunch. The caretaker 
with his two children (the boy’s name was Orazio and 
his father called him ‘‘Orazio piccolo’’—little Horace) 
accompanied us as a protection against the youngsters of 
the neighborhood who had assembled at our arrival. 

After lunch there was a delightful hour when our 
director read in a charming and sympathetic voice 


many of the finer odes of Horace, especially those 
referring to his Sabine Farm, Professor Whicher’s 
“House of Horace” and Andrew Lang’s letter to Q. 
Horatius Flaccus in “‘Letters to Dead Authors.”’ | 

The grove was such a delightful place that we could 
hardly tear ourselves away, but the promise of a drink 
from the famous Fons Bandusiae set us moving. Again 
we climbed. This time it was a rocky footpath which 
wound its way to a spot about two hundred yards 
above the house which the peasants call ‘‘the Cascata.”’ 
The waters of the fountain fall, clear and cold, into a 
large basin. Above and around are trees. Thirsty, 
both for the clear, cold water and that poetic inspira- 
tion which we hoped it would bring, we drank our fill. 
Our modern fears regarding the purity of the water 
were allayed by the loud praises of those who had 
already tasted it and pronounced it good. All were 
partaking freely when they were startled by a shout 
from one of the men. He was pointing to some shrub- 
bery above the Cascata. Cries expressive of various 
feelings rent the air, for a horse was standing, gently 
waving his tail, with all four feet in the water. Horace’s 
offering to the genius of the place was a kid, with flowers 
and wine; our victim would have been a horse, if only 
we could have reached him. 

Feeling that our visit to Horace’s country would 
not be complete without seeing Tibur, we drove on to 
modern Tivoli. The Tibur which he knew and de- 
scribed lies in and round the small green valley east- 
ward of the town, with its amphitheatre of steep, grey 
hillsides, grey with bare limestone rock or silvery olive 
trees, into which the great cascade of the Anio dis- 
charges itself. 

A memorable hour was spent at the Villa d’Este, 
that paradise of murmuring waterways and silent, 
giant cypresses. On a hot summer day the peaceful 
terraces and the hundreds of sparkling fountains of 
seemingly every variety, from rows of single jets of 
water to gorgeous creations of the landscape architect’s 
dreams, invite one to stay and rest his eyes in beauty. 
It was a perfect end to a delightful day. 


TIME LIMITS OF CELEBRATION 


Because the American Classical League realizes the fact that 
the Bimillennium Vergilianum will be a golden year in the liter- . 
ary history of the world,significant from many points of view, it 
is planning for a celebration so extensive and so varied that it 
cannot be confined to a single day, or finished even in a season. 
October 15, 1930, will be observed everywhere with special 
exercises as ushering in the two-thousandth year since Vergil 
was born. But it is probable that many institutions and com- 
munities will find it more convenient to hold their larger cele- 
brations before that date or sometime later during the year 1930- 
31. Already in many parts of the country Vergil lovers, singly 
or in groups, have begun to read his entire works either in Latin 
or English, and expect to devote time to these poems regularly 
throughout the next two years. The preparation of plays and 


elaborate programs of entertainments, the writing of books and 
articles on Vergilian themes, the listing of illustrative material 
of various sorts, the designing of posters, medals, bookplates, 
and other forms of commemoration will engross the attention 
of authors and artists for many months. The ‘‘Pilgrimages to 
Places Made Famous by Vergil’’ may well occur at different 
times and seasons according to the wishes of the pilgrims, and 
the facilities of travel agencies. While the first of the pilgrimages 
to be announced is that of the Bureau of University Travel for 
the summer of 1930, it is expected that other similar trips will 
be offered in that and succeeding seasons by many conductors. 
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AENEAS SAILS AWAY 
Aurora rising from Tithonus’ bed, 
Ascending the eastern stair with gentle tread, 


Over the wan and languid earth had spread 
Her golden light, 


When Dido from her tower looked down 
To see the daylight kiss the town, 

And campfires dying on the ground, 
And sails in flight. 


Her rich hair rippled to her silken knee, 
She beat her breast in tearless agony. 
“Ah Jupiter,” she cried, ‘‘shall he 
Make mock of me?” 


LEONA LA FRANCE 
Latin Four, Class of 1928, High School, Troy, N. Y. 


Frances L. McTammMany, Instructor 


ETA SIGMA PHI MEDAL 

The medal is now ready for distribution which is to 
be presented under the auspices of Eta Sigma Phi to 
honor students in fourth-year Latin (Vergil); cf. the 
CLASSICAL JOURNAL XXIv (1929), 242. It is of bronze, 
two inches in diameter, and a truly artistic piece 
of work. On the obverse is represented the Victory 
of Paeonius with the initials H 2 @ and the key 
words Mihi Res, Non Me Rebus from Horace’s line, 
“T strive to subordinate things to myself, not myself 
to things” (Epist. I, 1, 19). On the reverse are a high- 
school boy and girl giving the ancient salute of honor 
to the Parthenon as the symbol of ancient civilization, 
together with the words Praestantia Linguarum Classi- 
carum. 

The medals cost $1.50 each, including postage, and 
may be ordered by Latin teachers in secondary schools, 
either public or private, through the principal or super- 
intendent. Orders must be accompanied by cash and 
an official statement that the medals are being pre- 
sented in accordance with the conditions, viz., (a) to a 
high-school senior, (b) to one taking fourth-year Latin 
(normally Vergil)! or third-year Greek, (c) to one with 
a grade of ‘‘A”’ (or 90+) throughout the year. If pay- 
ment is made by local check, 3 cents should be 
added for exchange, and 3 cents also for insurance 
if purchaser desires to have package so protected. 

As it is impossible to anticipate the demand this 
first year, it would be well to transmit orders at once 
so that their execution will not be delayed. They 
should be addressed as follows: ‘Registrar, Eta Sigma 
Phi Medal, Liberal Arts 112, Iowa City, Iowa’’; and 
checks should be made payable to “Registrar, Eta 
Sigma Phi Medal.’”’ Perhaps most schools will prefer 
to purchase medals only for their best Vergil student 
or for the best two or three, but the rules permit a 
larger distribution if desired. Money for the purchase 
may be secured from the school board, the local classi- 
cal club, interested friends, the classical staff, from the 
profits of an entertainment, etc. 

A summary of a notice in the CLASSICAL JOURNAL, 
March, 1929. 


BOOKS, TESTS, AND ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL 


With The Eagles. By Paut ANpERson. D. Apple- 
ton and Company, New York. $1.75. A dramatic ac- 
count in story form of several campaigns in the Gallic 
War which will touch the imaginations of pupils and 
lead to a greater interest in Caesar’s narrative. The 
tale is supposed to be related by an Aeduan youth who 
joined Caesar’s legions and played a conspicuous part 
in assisting the Romans to win victories in Gaul. 


Avec les Légions de César in Gaule. The secretary 
of the French Classical Association writes the SERVICE 
BurREAU that he expects to have this guide book for 
Latin teachers who may chance to visit France this 
summer ready for use within a few weeks. If a copy 
fails to arrive at the Bureau in time for an announce- 
ment in the May Latin Notes, readers may like to 
~ IMany schools have only three years of Latin with alternation 
of Cicero and Vergil in the third year. In such cases seniors com- 


pleting their fourth year of Latin, regardless of the sequence of 
authors, are eligible (if otherwise qualified) to receive the medals, 
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know that information may be secured from the secre- 
tary of the Association, Jean Malye, 95 Boulevard 
Raspail, Paris. 


My Progress Book in Latin, Number II. Ability 
tests and exercises for the second half of the first year. 
By Wi1rripA J. MESSENGER. Looseleaf Education, 
Inc., 40 South Third Street, Columbus, Ohio. Single 
copy, 35 cents, postpaid. 

Tests and Measurements in High-School Instruction. 
By Rucu and Stopparp. World Book Company, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson. New York. $2.20. Valuable for 
the library of the teacher interested in tests. 


Educational Tests and the Classroom ‘Teacher. 
University of Iowa Extension Bulletin, No. 199, July 1, 
1928. By A. A. GREENE. 


Latin Speed Tests (review of Latin forms for the 
first two years). A new edition of 32 tests based on 
Word Lists of the College Entrance Examination 
Board and the New York State Tentative Foreign 
Language Syllabus. Pads, 50 cents each plus postage. 
By Frances L. McTammany, High School, Troy, 
New York. 


Interpretive Costume Design. By ROSE N. KERR. 
A series of plates setting forth historic costumes. 
Folio No. 1 contains 12 plates illustrating dress in 
Egypt, Greece, and Rome. Price $1.00 postpaid. 
Fairbairn Art Company, 736 West 173rd St., New 
York City. 


Models from Germany 

Ten copies of catalogues containing pictures and 
prices of the Rausch models of Greek and Roman 
objects have been received from Germany by the 
SERVICE BuREAU FOR CLAssicAL TEACHERS. These 
pamphlets will be lent to teachers for postage, 12 cents. 
Those wishing to order models may ask A. Bruder- 
hausen at 47 W. 47th St., or G. E. Stechert at 31 E. 
10th St., New York, to import them or they may order 
them directly from the German firm by addressing 
Friedrich Rausch, Nordhausen am Harz, Germany. A 
letter states that if sent to an educational institution 
there will be no duty, otherwise the price will be greatly 
increased by custom house charges. Readers of this 
notice should be warned, however, that these models 
are expensive. 


A LIBRARY OF LANTERN SLIDES AND 
PHOTOGRAPHS 

With the appointment of Professor V. D. Hill, of 
Ohio University, as Chairman of the Committee on 
“Illustrative Material Relating to Vergil and His 
Works,” it seems appropriate to make some public 
mention of the material of this general type which he 
has had in preparation for some time. This will con- 
sist of ‘‘A Library of Lantern Slides and Photographs” 
designed to furnish illustrative material for all phases 
of Latinteaching. Thematerial is to be fully catalogued 
with subject indices and cross references, so that each 
item may be made available for the largest possible 


number of uses, much after the fashion of a library 
of books with a complete subject catalog. The selec- 
tions are being made on a careful analysis of the subject 
content of courses taught in the Latin classroom and a 
study of all phases of Roman public and private life. 
These are in turn to be checked against the available 
source material in an effort to provide as adequate 
and useful a collection of illustrative material as is 
reasonably possible within the necessary limits of such 
a library. Descriptive information provided with each 
picture is designed to add to the serviceability of the 
whole. 

This is perhaps the most extensive effort that has 
ever been undertaken in this country to provide a 
comprehensive, carefully selected, and well edited col- 
lection of such material from the archaeological heritage 
which constitutes a chief source of our knowledge of 
all that the Romans were and did. Officials of the 
Archaeological Institute and of the American School 
of Classical’Studies at Rome have cordially rendered 
assistance, and the generous, spirited cooperation 
of the Ministers of Public Instruction in Italy and in 
France and of officials in charge of archaeological 
museums and monuments in general has aided greatly 
in making the project successful. In this way it has 
been possible to secure first-hand photographs practi- 
cally throughout the collection. 

Professor Louis E. Lord, of Oberlin College, and a 
number of other classical scholars and teachers are 
actively cooperating in the development of the under- 
taking. The “library” is to be published through the 
Keystone View Company, of Meadville, Pennsyl- 
vania. The work of organization and selection is 
nearing completion, and it is hoped that more definite 
announcements may be made within the present year. 


Important Note 


Readers of the February Latin Notes will recall a 
list of Alinari photographs which are sold in New York 
City by A. G. SEILER, 1224 Amsterdam Avenue. Mr. 
Seiler has found it imperative to raise the price of 25 
cents to 30 and of 90 cents to $1.00. The 16x21 size of 
number 7465 sells for $2.00 as well as the large size of 
the Roman Forum (28645). A catalogue may be ob- 
tained by writing to the firm. 


NOTICE FOR INSTRUCTORS IN COURSES FOR 
THE TRAINING OF LATIN TEACHERS 


If summer instructors in classes for the training of 
Latin teachers desire to acquaint their students with 
the material which the ServicE BUREAU FOR CLAssI- 
cAL TEACHERS is prepared to circulate for their use 
in the teaching of Latin, and if notice to this effect is 
sent in by June Ist, a package of material will be sent 
free of charge. The approximate number of students 
should be given, and the address to which the package 
should be sent. . 

Those who wish to purchase material before the 
summer session begins, with a view to classifying and 
binding it in booklets whose titles summarize the high 
points of the content of the course, may select items 
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from the Leaflets I-IV (sent free of charge). It should 
be remembered that items prepared this year will not 
be found in these Leaflets. They are listed in the 
current issues of Latin Notes, beginning with October, 
1928. 

The writer takes great pleasure in announcing that 
the courses for Latin teachers which are announced for 
the summer in the catalogue of Teachers College will be 
given by Professor W. L. Carr of the University of 
Michigan. 

The Correspondence Department of the SERVICE 
BurEAU will be closed from July 1st to September 10th 
except for orders for material. These will be attended 
to as usual. 


THE LOEB CLASSICAL LIBRARY 


Some Interesting Stories About Pompey and 
Mithridates in Appian’s Roman History, 
Vol. II (Loeb Classical Library) 

1. MITHRIDATES 
Massacres the Romans in Asia, p. 279 ff. 
His cruelty, p. 321 
Mutiny against him, p. 451 ff. 
Account of his death, p. 455 ff. 
Character and some account of his career, pp. 455- 
459 ;471 
2. PoMPEY 
An account of the pirates, p. 413 ff. 
Pompey’s preparations against the pirates, p. 421; 
his attack upon them, p. 421 
Pompey’s estimate of Mithridates, p. 461 
Pompey’s triumph at Rome, pp. 465-469 
3. MISCELLANEOUS 
Wealth found in cities captured by the Romans in 
the East, p. 463 


Some Interesting Stories about Caesar, Labienus, and 
Cato in Dio’s Roman History, Vol. IV (Loeb 
Classical Library) 
1. CAESAR 
Why Brutus shared the secret of the conspiracy 
against Caesar with Portia, pp. 327-328 
Caesar is offered a crown, p. 325 
Caesar displays clemency, p. 301 
Some details about Caesar’s personal appearance, 
p. 287 
Caesar’s legislation after he obtained supreme pow- 
er, p. 257 
Caesar’s triumph, p. 251 
Caesar’s games, pp. 251-254 
Why Caesar was deserted by Labienus in the war 
with Pompey, p. 9 
Omens before the death of Caesar, p. 333 
Caesar’s attempt to return to Italy in a storm, p. 81 
A mutiny in Caesar’s army, p. 47 
How Caesar’s wit saved him, p. 209 
Caesar’s death, p. 353 ff. 
Antony’s speech over the body of Caesar, pp. 367- 
397 


2. Cato 
Cato commits suicide at Utica, p. 225 ff. 


Epitor’s Note: The Service BUREAU FOR CLaAssI- 
CAL TEACHERS has a limited number of volumes of the 
Loeb Classical Library which can be borrowed for a 
small rental fee. See the Latin Notes for October, 
1928, for further information. 


AN ANNOUCEMENT 


The SERVICE BUREAU FOR CLASSICALTEACHERS will not 
be able to print the Vergil Pageant as announced in the 
February issue of Latin Notes. Copies may be secured 
for 65 cents postpaid from the author, Mrs. H. G. 
ToORBERT, 3107 Dumbarton Avenue, Washington, D. 
C. It is entitled, “‘Vergil, a Festival Play.” 


MATERIAL FOR DISTRIBUTION 
I. In Mimeographed Form 


This material is lent to teachers upon payment of post- 
age, or 1s sold for five cents per item unless otherwise indi- 
cated. The numbering is continued from the March 
issue of LATIN Notes. Leaflets I—II, III, IV, containing 
a complete list of material available for distribution at the 
beginning of the school year may be secured free of charge. 
361. Ludus Romanus—a Latin play for boys at the 

end of the first term. Contributed by P. J. pown- 
ING, Lawrence-Smith School, New York City. 

362. Learning to read in the Latin order. By MIGNo- 
NETTE SPILMAN. Reprint from the Classical 
Journal, Feb., 1929. Sent as a loan only. 

363. The first eight weeks in an Experimental Course 
in Latin. By ALICE E. DONNELLY, Madison Junior 
High School, Rochester, New York. 

364. A Nine-weeks Exploratory Course in Latin. By 
MRS. GAINES B. HALL, Wichita Falls, Texas. 

365. Colored postcard of Chester—the Walled City. 
This picture of an English town shows the outline 
of aRoman camp. Five cents. 

366. A list of books which may prove interesting to 
readers of Vergil. A reprint from Latin Notes, 
January, 1929. Five cents. 

367. The teaching of the Aeneid in 1930. By FLORENCE 
WATERMAN, Winsor School, Boston. 


II. Latin Notes Supplements (I-XLII) 
III. Bulletins (I-XIII) 


Particular attention is called to the two latest publi- 
cations, Bulletin XII, ““The Latin Club,” by Lillian 
Lawler, a 64-page pamphlet full of interesting sugges- 
tions and information (price 45 cents), and Bulletin 
XIII, “Junior High School Latin,’’ 100 pages approxi- 
mately. Price $1.00 for single copies; 75 cents for 5 
or more. 


Note regarding Supplement X, ‘“‘An Equipment List.” 
The printer tells the SERvicE BuREAU that a registered 
package containing the revised copy of Supplement X 
failed to reach him. This means delay for some weeks. 
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